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NOTES ON CLUB WORK IN ELEMENTARY YEAR 

(A paper presented in the Spanish Round Table Conference of the Modern 
Language Section, Pittsburgh meeting of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, July, 1918.) 

It goes without saying that activities outside the classroom and 
the regular routine promote to a marked degree effectiveness in the 
acquirement of the language, and, above all, stimulate a real and 
active interest in the Spanish-speaking world. Spontaneous outside 
activity, apparently managed by the students themselves, does a 
great deal to counteract the attitude taken by so many high school 
pupils, i. e., that their school studies are a thing apart, identified 
with their teacher's peculiar point of view, to be tolerated with a 
good grace forty-five minutes a day, but "nothing in their lives," as 
they say. They are apt to class Spanish as one 'of the most interest- 
ing of these necessary evils, but consisting, in the nature of the case, 
of certain stories to be reproduced and of a large number of elusive 
words and combinations of words, all dying a natural death after 
the examination. To take away this almost inevitable note of arti- 
ficiality and make their work in school seem a part only of the effort 
they mean to make to gain a new power, and almost to enter a new 
world, is the purpose of clubs or any kind of outside activity. Their 
need is felt especially in the elementary year when but little power 
is yet attained, when the way seems long, and when the pupils are 
especially susceptible along imaginative lines. 

These notes are rightly named merely sketches of what we have 
wished to do in this connection in. our school. I use the pronoun 
"we" purposely to include the pupils, because it is their cooperation 
and often their planning what they would like to do that have made 
possible anything we have been able to carry out. 

Club activities in the elementary year (that is, those which we 
have already tried) may be divided into four categories: dramatic, 
musical, correspondence, and the manufacture of Libros Azules, as 
we have christened them. Our ideal was to have four groups, each 
meeting weekly, and about twice a term to hold large open meetings 
to which would be invited all the Spanish students in the school, and 
all the important guests, like teachers, whom we could persuade to 
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come to lend prestige to the occasion. This complete organization 
for the elementary year alone would be very possible in our school, 
where we have such large numbers to draw from, but heretofore 
we have been hampered by crowded conditions in double session 
annexes and lack of teachers to assist, especially with a more ad- 
vanced club to attend to also. At the present time, of course, we 
have relegated everything to second place in favor of war and patri- 
otic activities. 

To consider in order the topics mentioned, "Dramatic Club" is 
a decidedly pretentious name, considering the results obtained from 
a literary or artistic standpoint. To the actresses' minds, however, in 
this case, the stories in Harrison's Elementary Reader make won- 
derful plays. "El Cuento del Polio" is appropriate for the most ele- 
mentary pupils because there are so many characters and each has 
so little to say. "The Three Bears" is a decided advance in dra- 
matic action, and is introduced by a' kind of prologue who explains 
the situation, states that she is in the bears' house, and points out 
the principal objects of interest, such as the different things belong- 
ing to the bears. We possess a permanent set of stage propeTties, 
consisting of a soup tureen, three bowls, and three spoons, and have 
been lucky enough sometimes to find someone to lend us a fur coat 
for the large bear at the gala performance. 

With "El Principe Jalma" we have a really serious task before 
us, because there are twelve scenes before the prince says triumph- 
antly, "Ninguna ha de ser mi esposa sino tu !" "El Principe Oso" 
has only six scenes, but they are more complex and take some liber- 
ties with the text, for the father of the three daughters has an auto- 
mobile, is delayed by tire trouble, receives a telegram telling him 
the terrible news that his ship is sunk, and carries on a telephone 
conversation. A sketch which those least advanced do with great 
gusto, consists of a teacher with spectacles and her hair up, who 
rings a bell for the class to enter. She takes the roll and they read 
together the 23d psalm, when a pupil enters late. There follows a 
series of questions and answers, in which it develops that this pupil 
stayed up so late the night before studying her Spanish that she 
could not get to school on time. The teacher next calls on various 
pupils to recite, all of whom have headache or some other ailment 
or have lost the place. Lastly, the teacher calls on one particular 
girl by name for a synopsis of "hablo espanol," and to her surprise, 
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instead of one, all give it in chorus and very fast. She inquires the 
reason for this eagerness, and they all shout, "Porque nos gustan 
los verbos." At this the child who was late jumps up and says, "A 
mi no me gustan los verbos." The teacher reproves her, the bell 
rings, and the curtain falls. This drama, to be sure, is not intel- 
lectual, but perhaps that is why it takes with the audience. 

Another, called "El Sueno," introduces the original idea of rep- 
resenting a dream. Maria (we usually pick out the smallest girl) 
is discovered reading aloud the most difficult passage in her reader. 
She becomes very sleepy, falls asleep, and the various personages 
enter — Aliatar, with the glad news that his faithful horse did not 
really die from grief, but escaped and found him; the stonecutter 
and the old woodcutter with his daughter and the ugly negro. Just 
then the clock strikes twelve and the negro is transformed into a 
handsome prince by removing a black mask. Next appear the three 
bears and the little girl, no longer afraid, Don Juan Bolondron with 
an impressive swagger, the fox suffering from indigestion on ac- 
count of the long list of fowls he has devoured, and El Medico 
Tunante, who presents the fox with an enormous bottle of medi- 
cine. All these characters bring a gift for Maria, and at Christmas 
time San Nicolas appeared with real candy, which caused the occa- 
sion to end amid general rejoicing. 

We usually have two plays in preparation at once, to include 
both grades, and give them at a general meeting, or, in the case of 
annexes, at an assembly period. 

On the same program appear the results of the chorus club, a 
group of girls who rehearse Spanish songs at convenient intervals. 
We begin with "America" in Spanish and then some of the easier 
songs in the back of DeVitis' Reader, of which "La Cachucha" is 
the most popular. Next, "El Himno Nacional" de Mejico, which is 
a great favorite. The chorus group this term learned "La Bo- 
rinquena" in parts and "Torerito Torerazo" from the Land of Joy, 
which they sang on various school occasions. We also have a few 
Spanish records, and utilize those belonging to teachers willing to 
lend them. 

Correspondence with pupils in Spanish-speaking schools we did 
not introduce in the second grade until this year, and then only be- 
cause of the large number of unused names in our file of Porto 
Rican students wishing to correspond with us. This group man- 
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aged so well that next term we shall continue to admit second grade 
pupils. Of course, they have to hold prolonged conferences with 
me about the letters they send and receive, but each one takes note 
of expressions used by others which she may be able to incorporate 
in her own letters. Besides, they write the hardest things in the 
English part of their letters. The effort made is quite recompensed 
by the enjoyment we get reading the letters which have come regu- 
larly except the week the Carolina went down. They all give the 
girls a little glimpse into a world not their own. Some are quite 
amusing, and many descriptive of Porto Rican life and customs. 
For instance, from Carolina P. R. "Puerto Rico siempre tiene el 
mismo clima. Las mananas son frescas y con un sol brillante que 
a veces se nos marea la vista. Las carreteras parecen como porcela- 
nas. El cielo siempre esta azul y claro." Now in English : "I am 
satisfied with your description. I like you. I think that you will 
like me too. Would you? I am a girl of one year more than you, 
and have brown curly hair and green eyes. Truly yours, Natividad 
Colon." Or the following: "My Dear Chepita: I received your 
nice and sweet letter. You have not an idea of how glad I was. I 
am glad to carry a long conversation with you. It is my best pleas- 
ure to enlarge my vocabulary in English. How happy I will be if 
you would come some day to my pretty town. I am going to tell 
somethings about it. The sky is so clear that its pretty and white 
clouds seem to fall upon these mountains. 

"Deseo que Vd. perdone mis errores y que sean corregidos. 

"Presenting myself to you and giving thanks in advance, I re- 
main waiting for your nice answer. 

"Your truly friend, 

"Isabel M. Maldonado." 

"Dear Frasquita : As never have write to American girls, I am 
very glad to write you, because I shall learn more English. . . . 

"Dispensa los disparates que te ponga en la carta en ingles 
porque soy de septimo grado y mi edad es doce arios. Se despide 
carihosamente tu amiguita sincera, Angelita Hernandez." 

"Yo estoy en primer ano, tengo el curso cientifico, estudio el 
ingles el algebra, el espanol, cocina y costura, y tambien maquinilla 

"Tengo muchos deseos de conocerla personalmente. Asi es que 
espero en la otra carta me mande un retratito para conocerla aunque 
sea por retrato. Yo no pierdo esperanzas de que Vd. venga aca o 
yo vaya alia. 
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"Los nombres de mis hermanos son los siguientes. Felix Cesar, 
Pilar, Rafael, Margarita, Jesus, y Evangelina. 

"Nosotros estamos cosiendo en la escuela payamas para la Cruz 
Roja. Afectuosamente, Medelicia Dominguez." 

"Loving Friend : I am very much obliged for your friendships. 
Sundays afternoon I received your letter. I was surprised when 
I saw your Spanish letter. It is a nice letter, I know you -are 
practising. Yesterday we went to the seashore and buy bananas, 
candies and cheese for the party. We spend nearly the whole day 
in the sea. I found many shells and sponges which are used for 
ornaments and paper dolls. 

"Enclose you will find some idiomatic expressions both in Eng- 
lish and in Spanish. If you study these idiomatic expressions, your 
Spanish will be much more easy." 

The girls have not only received letters but views, magazines, 
school exercises, Porto Rican embroidery, and even two boxes of 
candy, the recipients of which were objects of envy. They all ex- 
change photographs at the very beginning. 

Perhaps one of the things most strikingly brought to students 
carrying on an exchange is the fact that words apparently like Eng- 
lish may be quite different. This is illustrated by the following 
quotation from the English part of a Porto Rican girl's letter : "All 
my parents are Porto Rican except my brother-in-law, who is an 
American." They also gain first-hand knowledge of the use of tu 
and Vd., for their Spanish friends usually explain after the first let- 
ter that they are now intimate friends enough to use tit. One of 
the difficulties in organizing such an exchange is the fact that some 
pupils whose names have been sent us as correspondents do not 
reply. To avoid the possibility of not receiving an answer, many 
of the girls take two or more names from different towns, thinking 
it just as easy to "kill two birds with one stone." That is especially 
true of those exchanging with Santiago, Chile, because it takes so 
long for the letters to come. 

This practice of writing letters to different countries could easily 
and most profitably be correlated with the next activity to be men- 
tioned, that of the manufacture of a kind of experience book, a 
cross between a scrapbook and an imaginary life history of the 
pupil, introducing extended journeys into foreign parts. We have 
christened them Libros Azules because blue, according to Ruben 
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Dario, suggests something pleasant, unknown and far away, which 
we wish to go and find. A pupil undertaking a first foreign lan- 
guage is entering just such a new world and needs help to make it 
a part of his real life. 

These books lend themselves to an endless variety of possibili- 
ties. I have two here, in case anyone is interested enough to look 
at them. The truth is that with us their progress and nature de- 
pend largely upon the kind of illustrations we can find. Some pupils 
have parts which the rest have not, and some parts are almost identi- 
cal. We have a collection of old magazines and miscellaneous pic- 
tures, and are all always on the lookout for illustrative material. 

The procedure in a Blue Book group is, briefly, as follows : 
When the organization is completed and the officers elected, the 
executive committee appoints, in advance, girls to take charge of 
each meeting. They choose subjects from a list I have, or suggest 
new ones, and post the schedule in advance. The girl in charge of 
the first meeting may, for example, have a story about animals and 
fowls in the farmyard, based upon the first Spanish story she has 
read. She has prepared, with the help of a teacher, a little speech 
which she illustrates by showing her pictures. This also works par- 
ticularly well with an exercise about sewing, when she may illus- 
trate with her doll. When she has finished she dictates this text 
to the class, who write it in their books, often pasting in the illus- 
trations then and there. Those who have special and additional 
pictures on related subjects put in additional details invented to 
make them fit in. After doing a few series and stories from work 
previously studied, we begin the best part, our journeys into Spain 
and Latin America. Here we use English in part, for there is not 
time to write everything in Spanish. It is desirable also to read 
chapters from books dealing with the countries in which we are, 
for example, books by Harry Frank. Spanish artists and their pic- 
tures are very good subjects also. Inexpensive copies can be ob- 
tained from the Hispanic Society, Metropolitan Museum, from Cos- 
mos Company, and others. In a little book on the lives of great art- 
ists, by Elbert Hubbard, is a very entertaining story of the life of 
Mariano Fortuny. 

The patriotic section must certainly not be omitted, and there is 
here again an almost unlimited variety of ways and means. Each 
one may have a separate narrative as in these books, or the group as 
a whole may go Over There for war work. 
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At the end of the term there may be a prize for the best arranged 
book, not the one with the best pictures, for not all have equal op- 
portunity to get them. 

One thing to guard against in our school in allowing individual 
tastes to express themselves as far as possible in these books, is an 
excessive affinity for moving-picture actresses. Some pupils would 
like to make their book a kind of picture gallery of their favorite 
stars. This tendency is not confined to the Spanish Club, for one 
of our English teachers happened to ask her class how many knew 
who Cleopatra was, and was surprised to hear them shout with one 
accord, "Theda Bara." 

We have no requirements for membership in Spanish clubs ex- 
cept the general school rule that all must be members of the General 
Organization. Sometimes girls poorest in class work take most in- 
terest and are the best executives. Some of this type experience a 
change of heart when they become really interested, and decide to 
make good in class. In case there is also a more advanced club, 
there is an opportunity for cooperation in joint meetings and other- 
wise. Recently our fifth-term girls were very interested in acting 
as judges to determine which of the second-term section should re- 
cite a selection from Castelar taken from their reader. 

This concludes these notes, which must appear too elementary 
for high school pupils and quite unpedagogical. In that case we 
plead guilty, and only offer as an excuse that clubs are for fun, not 
for work. 

Ruth Wilson 

Bushwick High School 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 



